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HIS BROTHER’S KEEPER 


N A recent discussion, Mr. X, a prominent figure in the literary world— 
he is known not only as a writer but more particularly as a critic—spoke 
vehemently in condemnation of a recently published novel. Its publisher, 
with considerable advertising expenditures, had been steadily promoting it 
toward the best-seller list; and its advertisments put stress on those qualities 
which many reviewers had labeled as little distinguishable from pornog- 
raphy. Mr. X was even unwilling to admit that the author was a good 
writer (often the salacious in literature is excused on the grounds of techni- 
cal virtuosity). Instead he was convinced the author is “a lunatic.” At the 
same time he decried the writers of decadence in a nation which was show- 
ing many signs of that ruinous trend. Yet when the hypothetical question 
was put: “Had you been the publisher to which the book had been sub- 
mitted, would you have published it?”, his answer was affirmative. This 
provoked a question about the “moral responsibility” of publishers, a 
responsibility which he disclaimed existed. His point was that the pub- 
lisher was not responsible for morals—a business man, his concern was 
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limited to appraisals of how successfully and remuneratively a particular 
book could be marketed. 


Obviously we were in disagreement: if a publisher were convinced (and 
too many these days, who accept the theory that “anything goes,” doubtless 
deny the incontrovertible fact that decadence no matter how presented to 
the public is corrupting) that a book would promote immorality, certainly 
he could not escape a moral duty. After all there is the lesson of Cain, “Am 
I my brother's keeper?” and the answer which God then gave and which 
Christ on numerous occasions emphasized. However the session with Mr. 
X, because of time limitation was inconclusively terminated and we had to 
forego another question: “If ‘moral responsibility’ were to be ruled out, 
isn’t there also what might be called a ‘patriotic responsibility’?” Certainly 
if the nation is verging toward a corruption of those very attributes which 
are its proudest strengths, if its moral fiber is been worn to thin threads, 
it is logical to assume that a citizen-duty is to work against such trends. 
Much has been written and spoken in deprecation of these trends, yet there 
has been little attention called to the fact that the patriot will fight against 
degenerative national influences as whole-heartedly as he would an invader. 
Yet singularly little has been uttered which points out that the duty to do 
so exists for all citizens. 

One could with not over-much research draw charts to demonstrate the 
uprise of the salacious in the majority of communications media. For years, 
one could be assured that the mystery or detective story read cleanly, for 
instance; the researcher could easily point out the period at which dirtiness 
entered and today such books are more and more appeals to the prurient. 
Not too long ago one could claim that poetry at least provided clean read- 
ing but now in certain quarters the amoralistic sex-devotees are erupting 
into the field. An issue of a magazine which has recently appeared in book 
stores carries so-called poems which a hard-bitten air force officer declared 
were couched in language worse than any found in Parisian under-the- 
counter publications. It is readily identified as promotional of beatnik ef- 
fusions and possibly the argument might run that its influence will be very 
minor. Yet in a sense the tendency of many in the poetry field to play 
for shocks must almost inevitably lead to new extremes in language and 
theme. The problem of censorship of course is a thorny one and we do 
not here propose to attempt to advance solutions. But at the same time, 
it is fitting that we should deplore this comparatively new form of de- 
bauchery of an art and point out, as we have in other contexts, that the 
poet least of all can abandon ideals; and that readers can at least aid by 
insisting on work for themselves which is the opposite of degenerative. 
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SO FAR APART? 


Are we so far apart? Look up 
Tonight where red-eyed Scorpius trails 
And where Aquarius pours his cup. 
Say if flames dim, or fountain fails. 


I cannot see the Argo’s sails, 

Nor you the queenly Northern crown; 
But weigh our memories in the Scales 
Where both our eyes may wander down. 


Then what antipodes can frown 

Upon the flames of love afar? 

Above us in each distant town 

There smiles on us the self-same star. 
LAWRENCE V. KEEGAN, S.J. 


WHO WOULD NOT LOVE THEE? 


Holy, holy, holy. 

O infinite, almighty, everlasting, 

Immutable, omniscient and divine, 

Clinging to steeps of each superlative, 

Who would not, praising, press his heart toward Thine 
Up through the reeling day? Each adjective 

Is sipped anew, as light blessed into wine. 

Who would not love Thee by whom all things live? 


If there be somewhere one (but could there be? ) 
Who locks his voice to hallows of Thy name, 
Who, jilting truth or hurried off by shame 

Is swept by pride to some black mutiny, 

I have a door on evil; let me go 

And cleave his night and bring him back again, 
This wretch in his unspeakable flight from Thee. 


I open my door. I see a sea of men. 
JESSICA POWERS. 
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EPISTLE TO ST. PAUL 


Greetings, straight from the shoulder Saint, 
Whether I meet you as Saul the hater 

Or Paul the friend, and devil-baiter, i 
I praise no statue of lime and paint. 

Stephen bled from the jagged stone 

You threw with the fury of a hand 

That helped him build a martyr’s throne, 

You and the knaves at your command. 

Christ, with a question laid you low, 
As you hurried along Damascus road. 
Christ, with a word and flaming goad, 
Pointed another way to go. 

You took the larger risk for gain 

And chose the weapon of The Lord 
And raised the cross where He was slain 
And found the cross its own reward. 


You buffed His shield till the buckles glistened 
And barbed your tongue with His bloody thorn. 
You dared the scourge with lips of scorn 
And men of Corinth and Cyprus listened. 
You spoke as a Jew and wrote as a Greek 
And words you bellowed and words you wrote 
Lifted the craven and spurred the meek 

In Tarsus near and in Rome remote. 

You preached with a salesman’s easy grammar 
But never a warning missed the mark 

When you cried out to the Romans “Hark 

To the echoes of Good Friday’s hammer.” 
You risked your neck for a sinner’s sake, 

You wore your chains with love’s decorum 
And beat the devil for the largest stake 
Wagered in blood at the Roman Forum. 


We need you Paul in a world grown small 
Measured in time by the world you knew, 
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Sinners are many and saints too few 

Who will rise for Christ in a public brawl. 
We captured Rome but the world’s in doubt 
As anti-Christ with nature’s wand 

Makes miracles in tongues that shout 
Denial to the world beyond. 

A man who murders time and space 
Awaits you on Damascus Road 

Squatting and blinking like a toad 

With a look of anguish on his face, 

The man is lost but is not blind. 

He seeks a light, but not the flame 

That leaves no shadow on the mind. 

Call to him now in Heaven’s name, 

As you did to vagrants and knaves who heard 
You speak in Athens or in Antioch, 

The man will challenge, the man will mock, 
But he must answer to the Word. 


SKY TALK 


The garrulous pilot of our craft 

Talks engine speed and humdrum things 
But I’m a wind-worn eagle gaffed 

As clouds break open and a shaft 

Of sun light strikes on silver wings. 


The pilot wakes the airport tower 
With sounds mechanic, jargon terse 
And cadenced to the voice of power. 
I scuff the wrinkled clouds an hour 
King of an empty universe. 


We ride the radar in a haze; 

I feel it grip me to the bone, 

A ghost who leads us through the maze 
As the pilot murmurs a stenciled phrase 
Into the gurgling microphone. 


The sky evades my easy reach, 
The earth avoids my eager hand, 
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And what is there to learn or teach 
As I ignore the pilot’s speech 
Meaningless as ampersand. 


And now we spiral round the sun 
As tree and building go awry; 

I wait for words but there are none 
To tell me of the empire won 
And lost that hour in the sky. 


A MAN ENTER AGAIN...?’’ 


How return 

when the traces are buried 

nerve-labyrinth deep 

in life-debris? 

How recapture 

the heroded, innocent 

infant-infinities— 

supple the ecstasies atrophied? 

Jesus! 

I'll Nicodemus-query 

till answer be given— 

till the coming of dawn 

ruddy the pinnacled roofs 

of my sleepy-Jerusalem soul. 
CLIFTON DARIES 


IRISH LOVE SONG 


Where are you, wild girl, where are you now at all, 

With the dark eyes and the curling smile on you? 

I’ve lost me all and yourself the cause— 

Facing over your shoulder, your red petticoat swinging, 

My fine cow strayed that was to bring money at the fair. 

What good is a woman to a man that’s lost gold, 

Even if Beauty's self you are? And your shaking your head 

And calling with the long eyes of you— 

Ah, the young cow! Where now will I find her? 

She’s strayed and gone from me and the heart is broke in my body! 
BEATRICE BARRY. 
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Two Poems by Joseph Tusiani 


STILL LIFE 


The water in this bowl 

is part of no river nor sea. 

This grass was happy field two days ago, 
is now, like you and me, 

a mutilation of infinity. 

And these buds have an unnatural glow, 
though tender and beautiful still, 

and make us think of days 

we could have had, and will 

no more have, you and I, unless and until 
the water in this bowl 

is river again and sea, 

and these twenty-four buds are once again 
restored, sunny and free, 

to the sweet order of their destiny. 


THANKSGIVING 


When I was born I could not thank the mountain 
For what in me is rock and makes me stand 
Illness and tears of all that dies around me. 
Nor could I thank the river for this blood 
That flows more weary to its sea of stillness. 
I could not bless humanity in me 

When birth was only agony—a door 

Forever shut onto divinity. 

But now that I have learned to reconcile 
Hardness and doom and transience on earth, 
And not to curse whatever cannot be, 

You, O my love, I thank for this brief link 
With heaven and the sun, and for the blossom 
That forces its green life out of a crag 

And for the murmur of your happy word 
Above the sound of my down-rushing fate. 
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THE PROFESSOR IN THE PARK 


Winded? Well, here’s a likely bench where you 
Can take some notes and maybe catch your breath; 
And though its barely three miles round the park 
The way we've gone, I can recall some others 
Who've wanted a rest here and a short-cut back. 


Yes, seventy-one; retired since last June 
Like an old book withdrawn from circulation. | 
Like it? Hardly; for barring bombs and rockets, 
Some all-destroying plague or hypertension, 
I don’t expect to die before I’m ninety. 

Maybe I'll use a cane by eighty-five 

If I’m no longer able. Forgive the pun. . . 

My students didn’t mind—just smiled and groaned. . . 
That told me, though I’ve always held as truth 

That Homer and Shakespeare couldn’t both be wrong. 


And so the Student Daily wants a story? 
“Good copy,” you say? I guess I used to be. 
But as of now and from now on I doubt it. 
No chance to sneak a student into the tower, 
Our Longines synchronized, to toll the bell 
Funereally the moment I'd begun 

To read in class “The Leaden Echo”; then 
Precisely two minutes later, as I rolled out 
“The Golden Echo” the other bells rang forth 
Like frozen morning sunlight splintering 
Against a jagged mountain-top and tumbling 
With shivering sound into an icy gorge... . 
They caught the boy. And then I had hard work 
To get the dean to let him stay in school. 


And now you ask whether I ever used 

The famous philatelic Goya nude 

To help the lagging student imagination 

Picture Keats’ Madeline. (Who says it’s laggard? ) 
Some things, I fear, had best be left to legend. 

All I will say is: What's a better way 

To get young people to enter picture galleries. . . . 
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And, yes, the bit about the wastebasket— 

I perched it simply on the classroom desk 

A makeshift urn, and chalked some figures on it 
To limn the idyllic scene Keats wrote about 

In his forever famous Grecian ode. . . . 

(To me, young man, this hyperbolic world 

Will have to sea-change drastically before 

There’s any chance man’s golden quest for knowledge 
Comes second in the race he loves to run. . . .) 

My Thespian football guard—you’ve heard that too? 
Of course the story did get bruited about. 

A graceless Barrymore garbed as a hulking simian. 
The makeup artist at the campus theatre 

Outdid himself and for an hour did 

Humanity out of five hundred thousand years, 

He lurched into my class led on a leash 

By a circus-spangled pert society miss 

As I was teaching O’Neill’s “The Hairy Ape.” 


Several girls screamed, one fainted.... And... well.... 
Things might have been much worse, the president 
Told me .. . warned me, I mean... . 


My visitors? They’re few, and all are old. 
My rooms are quite the same as forty years 
Ago when I was young and coeds came— 
The shy ones paired, risking no compromise, 
And some alone, shyly hugging the thought. 
Young men carbuncular came too—to talk 
Of art and Eliot, and the chance to meet 

A coed. . . . Now the footsteps stop before 
They reach my door. My Rouault and my Nash 
Can go for days unlooked at but by me. 

I sometimes fancy I can hear Mark Hopkins 
Groaning amidst the gravel of his grave 

As trig legions of junior executive doctors 

Of education tramp mincingly the halls, 
Taking their place on pre-fab pastel-colored 
Plastic logs there’s never a need or chance 
To whittle on... . 
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A family? 
The only one I really ever had— 
If this is the way to say it—was Olivia 
And that was before you were alive to see 
An Indian summer ball sinking ablaze 
Behind the plateaus of apartment roofs 
As it is doing now. A little thing, 
My dear Olivia; yet her breath, it seemed, 
Had never enough of what it took to live, 
While I breathed life in deep from everywhere. 
Three years—a flash—we had together; then 
The enemy carried her choking from me, and no 
Children were there, not even one, to cry 
Over and pet and spoil and walk and talk 
To ... or to worry about you when you're 
Seventy-one. Or like as not neglect you. 


Books that I’ve written? Yes, some seven or eight. 
And the best that any of them does is sound 

A muffled diminuendo of the peal 

Borne all my days over the vibrant air 

From the far carillon of eternity. 

To think I thought that I might capture it 

And triple-tongue it forth in armied words 

To storm those harried citadels where only 

Are heard the roar of motors and of guns. 

It’s not that way. I know enough about 

Myself to know that all my tumbling words 
Are awkward squads that trip and lurch along 
To the subtle beat of the expert drummer Truth. 
It’s not that I’m ashamed I took my place 

In dress parade and limped in crippled prose 
Laming what heaven in its resilient wonder 
Delights to tell us on the fluent wind, 

In the green rain and all these russet leaves. 
Print is a far less chancy world. If only 

Time were not such an implacable hunter 

And we were not such certain hare-eyed quarries 
I'd sit for raptured hours before my shelves 
And dream of the teeming worlds there in my books. 
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And now the sun is down, and time for you 
To get back to your qwertmachine, and I 

To my Nine Tailors who, I fancy, won’t 

Mind a metaphorical tenth who sits 

Beside them clipping the alnage of the years. 
But, last, a secret—mind you, not for print 
But only because I’m all for eager students 
Like yourself: The thing I would have written 
Was stolen from me scores of years ago; 

In fact, before I breathed, its fourteen lines 
Sang of God’s grandeur with archangelic voice, 
And I could die of envy but I won’t; 

As a bet, I'd pick arteriosclerosis. 


Well, up! Let’s take this winding short-cut back 
And win a sheaf of minutes which you in your 
Youthful prodigality don’t care for 
And I in my superannuation hardly need. 

LOUIS HASLEY. 


THE PARTING 


Let us not say it, though moments be right, 
Hewn out of chaos, clawed from our blight. 


Mortals will touch us and never surmise 
The bottomless rivers that cancel our eyes. 


But let us not say it, shake free of my ghost, 
Scatter me wide, who am already lost, 


Brush my wild weeping from out of your ear; 
Let us not say it, let us not hear. 


Wherever I am you will know my face, 
But let us not say it, from our moonless place. 


And though our bleeding water the rack, 
Walk swiftly away. Do not look back. 
KATHERINE GORMAN, 
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Book Reviews 


“City of the Mind, Heart, Soul” 


Invitation to the City: Selected Poems from Spirit, a Magazine of Poetry— 
1954-1959. Edited by John Gilland Brunini. New York: The Catholic 
Poetry Society of America. $3.50. 

In a world of Philistinism which has sired so many Goliaths and so few 
Davids, in which insolently utilitarian, saucer-shallow cynics constantly 
ask irreverent and irrelevant questions about art and similar superficialities, 
there still occur, thanks be to God, cultural events so astounding as to 
silence the hot-lipped Armstrongs and resurrect Roland. Such a trumpet 
blast in the wasteland was the founding of the Catholic Poetry Society of 
America, whose publication, Spirit, A Magazine of Poetry, recently cele- 
brated a sprightly twenty-fifth birthday. Every five years the editors of Spirit 
have published an anthology of the best poems which the magazine car- 
ried in the previous half decade: From the Four Winds appeared in 1939; 
Drink From the Rock in 1944; From One Word in 1950; Sealed Unto 
the Day in 1955; and now, under date of 1960, we have Invitation to 
the City. 

When John Gilland Brunini, editor of Spirit and the dedicated driving 
force of the Catholic Poetry Society, asked me to review Invitation to the 
City, I begged off alleging lack of time. When he granted a moratorium, 
I admitted the truer reason—that I did not feel competent, a statement 
which I now resolutely propose to substantiate. For this is not an easy 
book to sum up. Since it is the gleaning of the best in a five year harvest 
of good poetry, one expects excellence. But the sustained altitude one 
encounters page after page leaves one slightly breathless. Here are iri- 
descences and chromatic explosions, subtlety as imperceptible as the flight 
of a silver arrow through a snowstorm, rolling thunders and whispering 
resonances, tight discipline wearing the complexion of casualness, the 
whole spectrum of poetic forms, uniform mastery of medium. Each poem 
is a scholium on the Manifesto, an aesthetic credo published by the Catho- 
lic Poetry Society in which the organization pledged itself to complete 
artistic integrity and set its face firmly against cultism, obscurity disguised 
as profundity, formlessness and rootlessness. 

As one would expect, much of the poetry is religious, even explicitly 
theological. But it is muscularly dogmatic, masculine in its intellectual 
solidity, free entirely of pietism and the small heresy of mawkishness. 
This has been a consistent editorial policy of Spirit, ruthlessly to exclude 
those pallid and invertebrate rhymed excursions into the hard heights of 
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religion; tinkling, sentimental little ditties that are reductively good 
arguments for atheism done in the genre of the singing commercial. 

The idiom of this poetry is modern, though one occasionally comes 
upon a weary and threadbare survial like “anodyne.” But this is poetry 
of the day, firmly planted in the wise past, flowering in the fluid present 
with its pollen blowing toward the future. Both content and technique 
are sound; no mere witchery of words, galloons of adverb and festoons of 
adjective; but substantial thought bursting into impassioned utterance. 

It is perilous to quote individual poets because the restrictions of space 
necessarily force out others equally worthy of acclaim. But to give some 
idea of the sweep and versatility of beauty through these one hundred 
and thirty-eight pages, one must venture gallantly into samplings. There 
is the exuberance of Herbert A. Kenny’s “Laugh Out the Lilacs” with the 
rhythm of a rigadoon or gallipade: 


Laugh out the lilacs, spring, 
See I have mine— 
World, let us, hand in hand, 
Shine, shine, shine. 


And from the same poet, you read the poignant “Lines to My Wife on 
the End of Summer.” 

If you prefer the symphonic and the apocalyptic, Claude F. Koch’s 
“Circumspection” has brooding breadth: 


God knows the grey Herodian Guard 
Whose idle hands held Christ in fee 

Could skip the stones of Calvary 

Or chuck them at a lame goatherd— 
The earth is cursed indifferently: 


Blood on those stones doomed New Orleans 
And crossed the stars of Santa Fe... . 


The same solemnity echoes in Harry W. Paige’s “Vernal Equinox”: 


Remember this as a genesis, however brief, and drawn in dust 
With the angry stylus of our bone. Let each remember as he must. 


That preoccupation with man, “sublime and grotesque,” as Dumas fi/s 
called him, appears in Elias Lieberman’s “First Person Singular”: 


Designer of the moth and star 
Have mercy on us all who are 
So maddeningly singular. 
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Margaret Haley Carpenter in her “At An Art Gallery” works out haunt- 
ingly the dictum “Shadows lend strength and make the texture true.” 
Jessica Powers, without whom no anthology of Spirit's poetry would seem 
complete, has in “Barren Place” a lyric stark and straight as a sword; 
Joseph Joel Keith exhibits his usual dexterity and depth in “To Rise, to 
Fall”; Sister M. Maura, S.S.N.D. in “The Secret” reveals what is no secret 
to any consistent reader of Spirit, that she is one of the most accomplished 
of modern poets; and Frances Stoakley Lankford with “First Things,” 
“Forwarding Address” and “The Ships from Home” again establishes her 
right to the respect and affection of all lovers of poetic beauty. 

In four poems of which I liked best “Let Us Make to Our Image,” 
Daniel Berrigan, S.J., reveals a rare talent which has deepened and ripened 
with the years. Gladys McKee has written an enchanting and provocative 
song “Edge of Autumn”; and Sister Mary Jeremy a capsule history of 
sanctity, “Feast of Fire.” John Duffy, C.SS.R., is represented by three 
offerings. “The Spoken Word” is heavily fruited with thought but I found 
no lyric in the book which gave me any more delight than “Song and 
Silence”: 


Ah no! Sing on! . . . When Love had flung the stars, 
Had banked the hills and turned the sun up strong, 
Blossoms all blazing and the blue just right, 

“What next?” He sighed. “The silence seems too long.” 
“Something to sweeten silence,” said the Word. 

They made a warbler, and the rest was song. 


William G. Peffley’s “Sorrowful Mystery” is an admirable marriage of 
meditation and melody. The old master, A. M. Sullivan, with five con- 
tributions is up to his usual splendid standard. So in “The Shape of Time” 
he turns his hand to a colloquialism which I found delightful: 


Who started his journey from Heaven’s rim 
The Saturday morning of Genesis 

When Adam woke at the Master’s kiss 
And the Master liked the looks of him. 


“No Boy Can be All Soldier” by Margaret Brewster Chard is like a muted 
organ fugue on Memorial Day; Doyle Hennessy has wrought well with 
“Tempest”; and Clifford J. Laube will lift many a heart with his “To 
Christopher, My Grandson.” 

But there it is. I think I have proved my point that this is an incred- 
ibly difficult book to review. Generally in the work of one hand there 
are slacknesses and unevennesses that a critic may seize on; but to quote 
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fairly from Invitation one would virtually have to retype the manuscript. 
If I were to inject an even slightly sour note, I would quarrel with three 
double epithets—“Aaron-wise,” “Atlantis-like” and “Janus-faced,” which 
strike me as minor scars on otherwise lovely lyrics. 

Mr. Brunini, who in his unobtrusive but fiercely uncompromising 
way has done as much as anyone for contemporary poetry, is to be con- 
gratulated for a superb editorial task, as are his associates, J. Edward Bruns, 
Francis X. Connolly, Clifford J. Laube, James Edward Tobin, and A. M. 
Sullivan. Invitation is a call to a magnificent city of the mind, heart, soul; 
and did I consider myself an alien in it (which, obviously I do not), I 
would hasten to take out citizenship papers at once. — WILLIAM A. 
DONAGHY, S.J. 


An Oratorio 


The Crooked Lines of God, by Brother Antoninus. Detroit: University of 
Detroit Press. $4.00. 

To read this book from cover to cover is to engage in a breathtaking 
experience. Comparisons do not come easily. Perhaps it is like one’s first 
plane ride: the throbbing language is as modern as sky-borne motor, 
and the invitation to reflection on the nearness of the heavens is as old as 
any peak from which one looks down on clouds. I am made happier by 
poetry than by most kinds of writing nowadays, and I have been contented 
more by the increasing number of poets who can write. Again one gropes 
for the comparison. Perhaps I approached this volume expecting to hear 
a puzzling fugue, floating lightly and querulously through a small chapel. 
Instead, the keyboard mastery thundered with melody, the walls and roof 
faded into shadows; this was a vox humana sobbing, exulting, lamenting, 
drenched with tears, on fire with love, bent with humility, reaching to- 
ward hope, seemingly contradictory, but never in despair. This was no 
practising in the choir loft; this was the birth of an oratorio—one voice, 
but an oratorio. 

One does not necessarily need the biographical background, but it is 
on the jacket and it cries out through the preface. The author was William 
Everson; he was a devotee of Robinson Jeffers; he was an “anarcho- 
pacifist”; he was a failure, except within a narrow circle of bitter writers. 
In 1951 he became a Dominican laybrother; he made newspaper noise 
in 1957 when he was associated with the San Francisco poets only in that 
he read his poems up and down the Pacific Coast. A careless press called 
him a beatnik; only in the anguish of his self-analysis is he like one, but 
he has purpose, if no peace. 
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He wrote for six years, from 1949 through 1954, hoping to match 
fifteen years of pagan output with work of better vision, but the inspira- 
tion, he says, “which had thinned to a mere trickle, choked out altogether, 
stopped.” 

What is the output? And what is the rationale of the volume? There 
are three large sections; in the first Brother Antoninus talks his way to 
faith; it is a rapt report on redemption. The treatment of the details of 
the coming of Christ and of his purpose are so fresh, so baked in colored 
enamel, that religious poetry takes one giant step forward in this volume 
and all the petty occasional poems which appear on pietistic pages shudder, 
and should die. On Christmas eve the “wind northed for cold,” the shep- 
herds were “hard-bitten settlers,” while in the rest of the world were 
men with “brows hardly clefted with thought.” Here in the stable was 
awareness of the empire “where the sotted puppets snored on their grosser 
thrones” and the new “flesh hued of the flush of Godhead.” Toward it 
came the magi, 

Drunk with vision, 
Rain stringing the ragged beards, 
When a beast lamed they caught up another 
And goaded west. 
For the time was on them. 
Once, as it may, in the life of a man; 
Once, as it was, in the life of mankind, 
All is corrected. And their years of pursuit, 
Raw-eyed reading the wrong texts, 
Charting the doubtful calculations; 
Those nights knotted with thought, 
When dawn held off, and the rooster 
Rattled the leaves with his blind assertion— 
All that, they regarded, under the Sign, 
No longer as search but as preparation. 


I have never heard the author read, but the sounds sing in those lines, 
and nudge one on. During the flight to Egypt, “The crossed coyote coun- 
try: mesquite, sage, the bunchgrass knotted in patches . . . raw, unslakable 
. .. in the sun’s remorseless mandate.” This is a personal testament; why, 
then, should the sand be African; it must be Californian. That, too, is 
where Calvary is located. These are not place-names in an atlas; these 
are states, and the poet has occupied them—there where “The Nail was 
given and the reed-lifted Sponge”; 


The evil and the wastage and the woe, 
As if the earth’s old cyst, back down the slough 
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To Adam’s sin-burnt calcinated bones 

Rushed out of time and clotted on the Cross. 

Off there the cougar 

Coughed in passion when the sun went out; the rattler 
Filmed his glinty eye, and found his hole. 


“Gethsemani” cannot be quoted; the stain spreads through nineteen 
pages. But it ends on a note of hope: “Before a new day drops / Man's 
terrible penance / Will be lifted from his back.” Penance for what? The 
poet lashes his own past: a dual race between recollections of his “depraved 
defection” and the growing assurance the Hound of Heaven has faster feet. 


I lay on the hill as a beast of the hill which I knew as the hill beast knows. 

The mouth of my soul was utterly stopped with the wadded rag of my self, 

As the truthful man who would speak of truth is gagged and kept from 
speaking: 

So I gagged my soul with the stuff of self, I gagged it and led it away. 

I took it down to the cellars of self where the ear of the mind is deaf; 

To the clay and earthy walks of my pride where the sewer sucked in the dark; 

Where the gross spore lurked on the table and the lewd spore throve underfoot; 

Where the rat-wad dried on the dish and the mouse print slept in the dust; 

Where the things of the self were wholly contained in the world of its own 
creation. 

There did I gag the truthful voice that it might not ever be heard. 


The conclusion is like an Easter Gloria (more, perhaps for the reader 
than for the poet): 


I cried to the Lord 
That the Lord might show me the thing that I am. 
He showed me my soul! 


The second section is brief, dating from the author's association with 
the Catholic Worker movement and with what he called the Franciscan 
ideal. Here is “A Canticle to the Waterbirds” in which the music blends 
St. Francis and Whitman and Thomas Wolfe—an odd trio, but here not 
odd at all: 


God has given you the imponderable grace to be His verification, 
That you, our lessers in the rich hegemony of Being, 

May serve as testament to what a creature is, 

And what creation owes. 

Curlews, stilts and scissortails, beachcomber gulls, 

Wave-haunters, shore-keepers, rockhead-holders, all cape-top vigilantes, 
Now give God praise. 


The third and last section, more recent work, establishes its own mood 


by its titles: “A Jubilee for St. Peter Martyr”; “A Savagery of Love” for 
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the feast of St. Mary Magdalene; “A Canticle to the Christ in the Holy 
Eucharist.” The organist is still creating harmony. Peter, struck to earth 
by a Manichaean heretic, dies (and the few narrative lines outshine New- 
man’s “Dream of Gerontius” ) : 
His great heart’s bursting cry, 

Froth-choked and gulped with air, 

Floated toward Paradise. 

But his soul gleamed there. And there his stunned sight 

That stared about him as he weakly roused, 

Perceived old friendships in the hosted dead 

Wreathed round in welcome; as mothers might, 

Back from the birth-death darkness, 

Open their eyes into the floating faces of their kin, 

And have no words, only they reach, frail-handed, 

Clasping and reaching, and all 

Weep welcome. 


Magdalene cries out with the language of Teresa or John of the Cross: 
“O lance seated in ecstasy!” It is John who calls out in the strong lines 
of “Annul in Me My Manhood” even as they paraphrase Teresa. Anyone 
who has ever tried to translate from Spanish mysticism, or even to com- 
prehend it with partial satisfaction, knows how difficult it is to define the 
mystic. Brother Antoninus may apply a flail in his torment-filled preface, 
but he succeeded in all his soaring lines in calling attention to the immor- 
tal phoenix, Christ-soul or man-soul as the image changes. One of his 
last lines is “Be gladness.” Gladness is. 

A final word: the book was designed and printed by the author at 
the Albertus Magnus Press, Dominican house of studies for the Western 
province. The type (Centaur and American Uncial) is exquisite, the 
pages spacious, the craftsmanship as thrilling as the language. The Uni- 
versity of Detroit is to be congratulated for making it Volume One of its 
Contemporary Poets Series. I am now going back to read it through once 
more, even more slowly— JAMES EDWARD TOBIN. 


An Odd Collection 


The Skylark and Other Poems, by Ralph Hodgson. New York: St. Martin's 
Press. $2.95. 

When Mr. Hodgson published his first volume of poems in 1917 he 
gave great delight to many a reader. His themes were charming: fresh 
glances at birds and sky, beasts and woods, countrymen and life. Time 
was a gypsy man; shadows lasted forever; the emotions were pleasant 
sighs of joy or grief. But forty years is a long time to wait for a second 
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collection; it is more than a generation’s span, and early enthusiasts have 
faded, or their tastes have changed, or they are too impatient to sit down 
to hear the same things said by a man of 87. Comparison to Robert Frost 
who continued without long gaps to write with fresh outlooks, is impossible. 

The Skylark is an odd compilation: five of the poems are reprinted 
from magazines published in 1907-13; five others are preserved from a 
slight chapbook printed in 1921; only a dozen or so date from that time. 
The title poem (1910) is the early and recognizable Hodgson, praising 
a bird which seeks “To pay the world nor tax nor toll / Save with his 
melic labours, / To claim in turn nor due nor dole / Save peace and 
gentle neighbours.” And “To Deck a Woman” (also 1910) also reveals 
the light and simple touch of the senses: “I wandered aimless in the 
leaves, / All bracken birds and ribboned wings / And babble-dawns and 
lyric-eves / And reveries of perished things.” But the poem proceeds 
through 435 lines to preach kindness to animals. 

The final section of the book is made up of fragmentary sentences and 
stanzas, some of which were printed as broadsheets between 1944 and 
1951. They are interesting samplers, these “Flying Scrolls,” but merely 
topic sentences for incomplete paragraphs. Some promise much: “Shame- 
less Spring tells everything” and “The Past comes back into the mouth 
with blood”; others are too sentimental: “Who shall paraphrase a tear!” 
and “Why not Foremothers?”; others, mere shavings: “You can’t rouge 
the spirit, Lady” and “Did anyone ever have a boring dream?” 

It hurts not to be able to say more and not to be able to speak more 
kindly; it would have been wiser to have included the genuine poetry of 
the 1917 volume with this one, for there have been few lovely lyrics in 
the century to match them. They were bone china; they rang to the 
touch, and the sunlight shone through them. But this, as he himself says 
in the first line of the new book, all happened in “The world of old that 
stopped and stared.”—-ALLAN RAYNE. 


Horace Admirably Translated 


The Odes and Epodes of Horace: A Modern English Verse Translation by 
Joseph P. Clancy. Chicago: University of Chicago Press. $1.95. 

The translator of Horace’s odes, besides facing the usual problems 
inherent in any attempt to translate poetry, must also deal with tightly 
textured poems in an inflected language which with its highly variable 
word order permits this Roman master to produce marvelous effects by 
his striking word arrangement that give not only meaning, but overtones 
of meaning, mood and image. The nature of the English language, less 
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elastic in this respect, does not lend itself easily to the reproduction of 
these effects. This challenge Mr. Clancy has met admirably, even though 
there are points at which he, like many others, inevitably falters. 

Further, the problem of reproducing Horace’s meter and rhythm with 
its quantitative stress, which this Roman poet superbly adapted from 
Greek prosody, Mr. Clancy has met most successfully by developing his 
own rhythms which gratifyingly and smoothly produce the effect of the 
original. A few examples will suffice to illustrate both the translator’s 
triumphs, which are many, and his difficulties. Thus I,4, with its picture 
of icy winter melting (Solvitur acris hiems, line 1) at the breath of 
spring which revives both the earth and human hearts, is fine as a whole, 
but the image is unnecessarily changed by translating the quoted words 
as: “Winter’s fists unclench . . .” This is good, but it is not Horace. In 
stanza four, Clancy’s “Death with his drained out face will drum at des- 
titute cottage / and royal castle,” excellently imitates Horace’s four alliter- 
ative “p’s” with four “d’s”, but, again, changes the image of pulsat which 
means “knocks at (a door).” Finally, to have the Graces and nymphs 
“waltz” (line 7) is a bit anachronistic. But these are minor flaws in an 
otherwise excellent translation. The rhythm of the English renders well 
that of the original and there are felicities like “Pluto’s walls will be 
closing in” (line 17) for lam te premet nox fabulaeque Manes | Et domus 
exilis Plutonia. 

1,37, a poem of a different type, a song of triumph at Cleopatra's 
defeat and suicide, is translated with appropriate vigor, incisiveness and 
movement, but it is weakened by its beginning and end. In Horace’s first 
line and a half: Nunc est bibendum, nunc pede libero | Pulsanda tellus, 
with its strong beat of an almost savage dance, the words pede libero imply 
more than the physical freedom of dancing feet. The poet is also express- 
ing release from the danger of foreign domination. To translate here: 
“loose-footed light fantastic” weakens the picture into something pastoral. 
Horace’s last stanza, it is true, as Clancy says in his introduction, expresses 
begrudging admiration for the desperate but proud queen. But the orig- 
inal ends in a note of triumph for Rome; the last Latin word here blares 
out ¢triumpho, Admittedly, rendering this into English is difficult, but 
Clancy’s last words, “she was no weak-kneed woman,” is a very weak close 
for a poem that ends so strongly. 

However, these translations on the whole are excellent; in many 
places Mr. Clancy reveals a truly Horatian cwuriosa felicitas. To mention 
only a few: “major themes, minor poet” (I,6,line 9) for tenues grandia 
is very good for Horace’s characteristic juxtaposed antithesis; “deceptively 
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simple” (1,5, line 5) is good for the oft quoted simplex munditiis (though 
“your faithless conversions” is misleading for fidem / Mutatosque deos 
in the same poem); “you are young, no / sneering at loving and dancing” 
(1,9, lines 15, 16) is well put for nec dulcis amores | Sperne puer neque 
tu choreas, and so is “whining old age” (line 17) for canities .. . morosa. 

To sum up, those who cannot read Latin will find in Mr. Clancy’s 
work the feel and flavor of Horace. 


Ah god how they race, Postumus, Postumus, 
how the years run out, and doing what is right 
will not delay wrinkles and age’s 

onslaught and death who cannot be beaten; 


no, dear friend, not even if every day 

you tried with three hundred bulls to please Pluto, 
who has no tears, who holds in prison 
three-bodied Geryon and Tityos 


by the sorrowful river whose crossing is 

certain for those who live by the gifts of the earth, 
a must for all, the high and mighty 

and the poverty-stricken small farmers. 


It will do no good to escape bloody Mars 
and breaking waves on the rough Adriatic, 
it will do no good to spend autumn 

in terror of sirocco and sickness: 


we must see the dark waters of Cocytos 
winding slowly, and the’ infamous daughters 
of Danaus, and Sisyphus, son of 

Aeolus, condemned to endless labor. 


We must leave behind ‘us.earth and home and dear 
wife, and of all the trees that care for you now, 
not one will follow you,, so briefly 

its master, only the’ léath$ome cypress. 


An heir who deseryes it will drink Caecuban 
you kept safe withea hundred keys, and he will 
soak the floor with magnificent wine, 

finer than the priests drink at their festivals. 


Those who are at ease in Latin will be stimulated to reread this master 
of Latin lyric and will be gratified to find how much of him comes across 
in these translations. And finally, one nist not omit to mention that an 
excellent introduction, just enough notes and glossary enhance the value 
of this admirable volume——SAMUEL LIEBERMAN. 
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INVITATION TO THE CITY 
Selected Poems from SPIRIT, A Magazine of Poetry, 1954 - 1959 


This volume of poems commemorates the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
SPIRIT. Its poetry primarily recognizes the true nature of man, avails 
itself of the rich heritage of tradition yet is conscious of modern forms; 
expresses in tense and disciplined language a vision of reality to excite, 
elevate and inspire readers; and which is written by men and women of 
our own day who seek through their communication to engage man’s 
highest faculties. (See Review in this issue — Page 78) 

Published by 
THE CATHOLIC POETRY SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. — May 23, 1960 
Copies available at $3.50 may be obtained on order accompanied by 
remittance through the Society. Not available at book stores. 
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